




















For MONDAY, December 16,1811. 





Letter from an Officer of his Majesty’s Ship Tartarus, 
dated October 8, 1811, describing a dreadful Storm off 
the American Coast. 


QO* the morning of the 26h ult. we left Halifax, to cruise 


' 


' 


i 





off the American coast, under the orders of the olus, 
Lord James Townsend, and accompanied by the Africa, 64, 
and Spartan, 38; having fine weather, with every prospect of 
making a successful cruise: and no ships were ever in a better 
state of equipment to encounter the storms and dangers of the 
perilous ocean. On the morning of the SOth September, when 
pretty near our cruising-ground off New York, in lat. 44° 50! 
north, long. 65° west, a heavy gale of wind came on at S, E. 
and blew with tremendous fury. The Molus, our commodore, 
taking the advice of our old friend aud companion (the never 
failing barometer), made all snug ; you may be assured, that we 
followed the example, though every sail in the ship had been 
braced long before our top-gallant-masts got on deck, our jib- 
boom and spritsail-yard taken in, and every thing removed out 
of the tops. 

The hurricane continued four hours, with a mountainous sea, 
during which the quicksilver fell gradually in the barometer, 
until scarcely a particle of it was to be seen above the wood : 
but the scenery of the sky it is impossible to describe. Neo 
horizon appeared, but only a something resembling an immense 
wall, within ten yards of the ship: at this moment we lost.sight 
of our commodore, who had only a short time before wore on 
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the other tack; we were in the act of following his motions, 
when being before the wind, and just coming to, we were laid 
on our beam ends; our mizen and main-top-masts were blown 
away, although there was not any sail on them, and without 
auy person’s hearing the crash ; iff an instant, live feet water 
rushied into the hold, through the ports of the main-deek (all 
the hatcliways were battened down), and the water had reached 
the coampings of the quartér-deok, when orders . Wete biven to 
throw overboard the ha’board qoarter-deck guns ani the sheet- 
anchor, or we must inevitably have foundered. In this state 
we remained nearly half an hour, expecting every momeut to 
be our last, as the stillness of the ship convinced us that she 
was settling down. We were about to cut away our masts, 
when fortunately feeling the ship sally to windward, from that 
moment we entertaited some hopes. Diriirg all’ this time the 
pumps were at work, yet we gained but little, for it was the 
rudder-coat which had burst in and occasioned the water to 
¥ise upon us, and this it sull continued to do, without our being 
able to prevent it. ‘The bulk-head of the co: 2 hole baving been 
washed cown by the quantity of water in it, the coals were car- 
ried into the well, and three pumps were rendered usc less. 

In the midst of this distress, a’faithful servant ‘stationed’ at 
the barometer to watch its change, called ‘up through ‘the sky- 
light (the frame of which had been washed overboard) with 
great joy, thatithe quicksilver had risém an inch, and’ stil] conti- 
nued to rise! ‘This wspired all hearts with fresh spirit, but no 
men could behave better, or do more than our crew dig. After 
we had relieved the ship from a great quantity of water, we 
found the main-mast tottering, and'every iustant expected that 
and the bowsprit to go, but our greatest care was the preserva- 
tion of the lower masts, to save the ship trom foundering after 
the gale for want of something to bring her to. 

All our booms and boats were w ashed overboa ard, but we ste- 
ceeded during the height of the storm in lowering the main- 

yard on deck, by which means we saved the main-mast from 
falling, as the rigging had sandered through its seizings, and no- 
thing else coul@have preserved it. The gale had by this time 
considerably abated, and about six o'clock in the evening, it 
cleared off, though still blowiug hard. We again saw the /Ko- 
Jus about a mile anda half from us, and with respect to her 
masts she had suflered more than the Tartarus. | would, if 
possible, give you a-deseription of ‘the noise occasioned by the 
hurricane, but Lam unequal to the task: if you can conce ive, 
however, all the savage animals of the brute creation «sseinbled 
to affright mankind by their roaring, you will have’ soine faint 
idea of the deafening variety of sounds in the teinpest we ex- 
perienced! The day before yesterday all four ships met M ges 
ther 
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ther off the harbour, and, under jury-masts, all went in toge- 
ther, complete wrecks. 





— 


Translation of a Letter from. the Queen of the Two Sii- 
lies, to Admiral Sir Sidney Smith. 


HE subjoined translation of a letter (in F rench) from the 
reigning queen of the Two Sicilies, to Rear-Admiral Sir 
William Siduey Smith, dated Palermo, January 25, 1807,.an 
inclosed in a, packet from the king, (Ferdinand 1Vth) contains 
ing the insignia of the order of St. Ferdinand and of Merit, 
will shew how sensibly the departure of Sir Sidney was felt by 
the Sicilian government: 


‘“ MY VERY WORTHY AND DEAR ADMIRAL, 


« I cannot find sufficient expressions to, convey the painful 
feelings which your departure (so very unforeseen) has caused, 
both to me, and among my whole family. I can only tell, yous 
that you are accompanied by our most sincere good wishes 

and more particularly on my part by gratitude that will only 

eease with my life, for all that you have done for us; and for 
what you would still have done for us, if every thing had not 
thwarted you, and crawped your zea) andenterprise. 

““ May you be as happy as my heart prays for you! Aod may 
you continue, by fresh laurels, both to augment your own 
glory, and the number of the envious. I still cherish the hope 
of seeing you again, in better times, and of giving you proof 
of those sentiments which, at the present moment, ‘L cannot 
express: but you will find, in all times and places, (whatever 
may be the fate reserved for us) our hearts gratefully attached 
to you, even unto the grave. 

“ Pray make my sincere compliments and thanks to the 
Captain [Dacres] and to all the efficers of Le Pompée; as 





———— 


well as my good wishes for their happiness. Assure them of 
the pain with which L witucss their departure. 
“ [ am, most truly, for life, 
“ Your very sincere and devoted friend,’ 


* CH: ARLOTTE.” 





NAVAL LONGEVITY. 


———____—_ —-___ —_____- 


T is asingular fact, that the united ages of the ten first ad- 
tmirals ov the list of our naval heroes amount to eight hun- 
dred and fourteen years. This circumstance shews that fighé- 

ing is not a very unhealthy & employment. 
ON 
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THE WEEKLY ENTERTAINER, 
ON NOVELS. 





To tHe Epiror, 


Sir, Saturday, November 30, 1811. 


N your Entertainer for the last week I observed some re. 
inarks, anonymously inserted, in commendation of novels, 
observations which could tend ‘to no beneficial purpose, but 
were rather calculated to delude the minds of your more su- 
erficial readers, and encouragé that which needs constraint, 
hey consisted, Sir, of plain assertions without argument, 
which, by the way, he might have’ deigned to havé olven, as 
few of your readers are inclined to take for granted the max- 
ims of every scribbler without it. They do not, therefore, de- 
serve a regular confutation, but as his impotent efforts to do 
mischief are attended with furious attacks on al! others of a 
different opinion, [ think myself jastified (not in systemati- 
cally proving his doctrines false, that would be too high a 
compliment, but) in giving sach a view of the subject, as may 
make them appear not only false, but ridiculous. 

Since every production of the human wind derives its 
importance from the advantage ‘or delight whict it yields so- 
ciety, it would be criminal at once to condemn the whole race 
of novels as useless ; «the term is so general, and comprehends 
such various speciinens of mental ‘productions; -yoking the 
powers of a Fielding, Smollett, Cervantes, and.-Defoe, each 
widely differing from the other, with the crude performances 
of wr Mex seis men or pédantic women, that to pronounce 
them all insipid trash would be absurd indeed. The former 
have been universally admired, and bave gained their authors 
an immortality; the latter are confined to a more. narrow cir- 
cle, to children, servants, girls of sixteen, and women of very 
limited educations, or inferior understanding: if they ever ex- 
tend beyond that, they are despised ’till they are forgotten. 
By the former, the human affections are beautifully delineated, 
the passions pourtrayed, folly ridiculed, or morality impressed; 
the latter are mostly a compendium of trifling colloquy, anarra- 
tive of the private concerns of a fictitious family, wound up 
with one or two love afjairs, without one atom of taste, true ge- 
nius or a single sentiment likely to impress the superiority of 
Virtue on the heart. 

Now this question naturally arises ; what benefits can pro- 
ceed from books of this latter class, commonly styled no- 
vels, of which there are about one thousand to one compared 
with the former, and to which this novel advocate, as he made 
no distinction, | presume, referred? The answer is, they please 
children, amuse many, and display virtue rewarded; but let 
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me throw the disadvantages in the other scale, and see which 
will subside 

ist. Novels have the reputation of inflaming the passions, 
that many are adap ted to, ts notorious Ocy ynd a doubt. 

2ndly. Those who vnfortunately have acquired a propensity 
to revel reading, ave never happy unless they have one in their 
hand or pocket; and consequently among the lower orders of 
society divert the attention from their sevéral employments in 
life. 

Srdly. Novel reading is a waste of time; every literary 
amusement shoyld either teach wisdom, impart virtue, or Orna- 
meni the mind. The first they seldom or never contain; and 
wita regard to the second, the mind of the reader is so enve- 
Joped in the story as totally to neglect it; nor, in short, is the 
requisition of eile ever expecte d trom them > as to the third, 
suc) ornaments are tuceed, dearly purchased ; the silly insinu- 

tions of ovr modern novelists exch: inged for the o oble senti- 

nents of a Milton or Shakespear, are bargains pasailel to those 
of tue Enelish with the Americans when they bartered worth- 
less baubles for gold. 

4thily. But this list will be found to be the most serious and 
weighty charge against oovels, and tosay nothing ot the others 
is sufticient of itself to blast their Character, as a useful bratioh 
of literature. The tender minds of juvenile enquirérs, fiisci- 
nated with the system of uaderstanding the subject’ which 
they pervse, without any other attention than tha. ‘which the 
passions produce, are rendered unfit for the more abstact or 
severe sivdics ; for those accomplishments which adorty society, 
they lose every selish ; and though their aliliics were powerful, 
and their ineination aturaliy great, they are ceprived of both, 
incapable of purse ve any thing that requires application. 

And tot phen acs alone canal trace the 1eason why ihe gee 

nerality of women are more ilhierate than men, that their 
minds, when young, are not prepared by a due course of cogi- 
tation foi the agre eable reception of wore useful stediés, It 
has been ridiesJousty argued that an enlightened mind would 
seduce them froin their respective avocations in life, ‘Bat would 
any woman act the domestic part the worse for some slight ace 
quaintance with history, geography, and‘ natural philosc phy ? 
Or would her tnteiléects, eariched with the werks of Milton, 
Shakespear, Pope, Drycea, and Gray, be unatie to susiaty her 
other accomplishments? L reply, chat if these heurs, wach, 
when voung, she em) loved in novel reading, had bees dedicried 
to more illustrious researches, she would not bea less amiabie 
Pisroct ‘y inany respect, and stand higher in the estieu: of all 
the world, Yet the ge ldeu mean should be preserved : she 
should not be a pedant; when she pries into the Sates of Jue 
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venal, the Ethics of Aristotle, or puzzles herself with the pro- 
blems of Euclid, she is likely to render herself contemptible, 

At the conclusion of your correspondent’s observations, he 
gravely asks, “ Are they nota noble public benefit ?” I trust 
your readers are now satisGed they are a public nuisance. Let 
my arguments be weighed against his axioms, and the prepon- 
dervance will. | hope be found in my favour. 

If any harsh expressions have escaped me, I shall make no 
apology for them ; and will undertake to answer for all those 
whom he pities and despises, that they hold his maxims and 
ceasures In equal contempt. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 


Tatnes. F. &. 





Particulars of the Death of MAlr. Howard. 
{From Clarke’s Travels.] 


IZE. particularsof Mr. Howard’s death were communicated 
to me by his two friends, Adwiral Mordyinof, then chief- 
admiral of the Black-Sea fleet, and Admiral Priestman, an 
Boglish officer in the Russian service; both of whom had 
herne testimony. to his last moments. He had been entreated 
to visit a lady about tweaty-four miles from Cherson, who was 
dengerously Wl. Mr. Howard objected, alleging that he acted 
only as physician to the poor: but, hearing of her imminent 
danger, he afierwards yielded to the persuasion of Admiral 
Mordvinof, and went to see her. After havyivog prescribed for 
this lady, he reiurned ; leaving directions with ber family, to 
send for him again if she got better; but adding, that if, as he 
much feared, she should prove worse, it would be to no purpose, 
Some time after his return to Ciherson, a letter arrived, stating 
that the lady was better, and begging that he would come with- 
out loss of time. When he examined the date, he perceived 
that the letter, by some unaccountable delay, had been eight 
days in getting to bis bands, Upon this, he resolved to go 
with all possible expedition. The weather was extremely tem- 
pestuous, aad very cold, it being late in the year, and the rain 
fell in torrents. in his impatience to set out, a conveyance not 
being imntediately ready, be mounted an old dray-horse, used 
in Admiral Mordvinof’s family to carry water, and thus pro- 
cveded to visit his patient. Upon his arrival, he found the 
lady dying : this, added to the fatigue of the journey, affected 
him so much, that it brought on a fever. His clothes, at the 
same time, had been wetthrough; but be attributed his fever 
entirely to anuther cause. Having administered something to 
luis 
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his patient, to excite perspiration ; as soon as the symptoms of 
it appeared, he put his hand beneath the bed-clothes to feel 
her pulse, that she might not be chilled by removing them, 
and believed that her fever was thus communicated to him. 
After this painful journey, Mr. Howard returned to Cherson, 
and the lady died. 

It had been almost his daily custom, ata certain hour, to 
visit Admiral Priestman, when, with bis usual attention to 
regularity, he would place his watch on the table, and pass 
exactly an hour withhim inconversation. The admiral finding 
that he failed in his usual visits, went to see him, and found 
him weak and ill, sitting beforeastoveinhisbed-room. [aving 
enquired after his health, Mr. Howard replied, that his end was 
approaching very fast; that he had several things to say to his 
friend, and thanked him for having called. The admiral, 
finding bim in such a melancholy mood, endeavoured to tura 
the conversation, imagining the whole might be the result 
merely of low spirits; but Mr. Howard soon assured him it 
was otherwise; and added, “ Priestman, you style this a very 
dull conversation, and endeavour to divert my mind from 
dwelling upon death; but I entertain very different sentiments, 
Death has no terrors for me: it is an event [ always look to 
with cheerfuluess, if not with pleasure; and be .assured, the 
subject is to me more grateful than aay other. { am well 
aware [ have but a short time to live; my mode of life has 
rendered it impossible that U should get rid of this fever. If I 
had lived as youdo, eating heartily of animal food, and drinking 
wine, { might, perhaps, by altering my diet, be able to subdue 
ity Bat how can such a man as Lam lower bis diet, who has 
been accustomed for years to exist upon vegetables and water, 
alittle bread, and a littletea? {have no method 6f lowering 
my nourishment, and therefore | must dic. It is such jolly 
fellows as you, Priestmsn, who get over these fevers.” Then, 
turning the subject, he spoke of his funeral; and cheerfully 
gave «lirections concerning the manner of his burial, “ There 
isa spot,” said he, “ near the village of Dauphigny; this 
would suit me nicely: you know it well, for I have oftea said [ 
should like to be buried there 3 aud let me beg of you, as you 
value your old friend, not to saffer any pomp wo be used at my 
funeral : nor any monument, vor monumental iasciiption what- 
soever, to mark where I am laid; but lay me quietly in the 
earth, place a sun-dial over my grave, and let me be forgotten.” 
Having given these directions, he was very earnest in soliciting 
that Admiral Priestman would lose no time in securing the 
ohject of his wishes; but go immediately, and setile with the 
owner of the land for the place of his interment, and prepare 
every thing for his burial. 
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The admiral left him upon his melancholy errand, fearing at 
the same time, as he hinself informed me, that the people would 
believe him crazy, to solicit burial ground ‘Tot aman then living, 
and whom no person yet knew to vas indisposed. However, he 
accomplished Mr. Howard’s wishes, and returned to him with 
the intelligence. At this his countenance brightened, a gleam 
of evi leat satistaciion came over his face, and he prepared to 
goto bed. Soon after he made his will, leaving as his executor 
a trusty follower, who had lived with Aan dache in the capacity 
of a friend thao of a servant, and whom he charged with the 
commission of bearing his will to Eagland. It was not natil 
after he bad finished this will, that any symptoms of delirium 
appeared. Admiral Priestinan, who had left him for a short 
time, returned, and found him sitting up in his bed, adding 
what he believed to be a codicil to his’ Will; but this consisted 
of several uncoiauected words the thief part whereof were 
illegible, and a without meaning. ThiS strange composition 
he desired Admi-al Priestman to witnessand si: gn; and, in order 
© please him, the admiral consented : but write his name, as 
he Liuniiy said, in Russian characters, lest any of his friends in 
England, reading lis signature to such‘a codicil, should think 
he was also delirious. After ‘Mr. Howard had made what he 
conccive! to be an addition to his will, he became more composed, 
A letter was brought to him from England, containing intell- 
igence of the improved state of his’ son’s health ; ; stating the 
nature of his o¢ scupations in the country, anid giving reason to 
hope that he would recover from the disorder whereby he was 
alftiicted*. His servant read this letter aloud; and, when he 
had coucluded, Mr. Howard turned his head towards him, say- 
ing, “ Is not this comfort fora dying father?” He expressed 
great repugnance against being buried according to the rites 
of the Greek church; and begging Admiral Priestman to 
preveat any interference on the part of the Rassian priests, 
mate him also promise, that he would read the service of the 
church of England over his grave, and bury him in all respects 
according to the forms of his country, Soon after this last 
request, hie ceased to speak. Adiniral Mordvinof came in, aud 
found him dying very fast. They had in vain besought him to 
allow a physician to be sent for; but Admiral Mordvinof re- 
new! ng thissoliciation with great earnestness, Mr. Howard as- 
sented, by noddib¢ hjs head. The physician came, but was too 

Jate ‘to be of any service. A ratthag in the throat had com- 

menced ; the physician administered what is called the musk 

draus ght, a me dicine used only in Russia, in the last extremity. 

t Was viven to the patient by Admiral Mordvinof, who pres 

vailed with him to swallow a little; buthe endeavoured toavoid 
9 the 


® My. Lloward’s son laboured under an attack of insanity. 
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rest, aud gave evident signs of disapprobation. Te was then 
entirely given over, and shortly after breathed his last. 

Mr. Howard had always refused to allow any portrait of 
himself to be made; but after his death Admiral Mordvinof 
caused a plaster mould to be formed upon his face. This was 
sent to Mr. Wilberforce*. A cast from the satne mould was in 
the admiral’s possession when we were in Cherson, presenting 
very striking resemblance of his features. 

He was buried near the village of Dauphigny, about five 
versts from Cherson, by the road to Nicholaef, in the spot he 
had himself chosen ; and his friend, Admiral Priestman, read 
the English burial service, according to his desire. The rest 
of his wishes were not exactly fulfilled. The concourse of 
spectators was immense, atid the order of his funeral was more 
magnificent than would have met with his approbation. I[t 
was as follows :— 


1. The body, on a bier, drawn by six horses, with trappings. 
2. The prince of Moldavia, in a sumptuous carriage, drawn by 
six horses, covered with scarlet cloth. 

3. Admirals Mordvinof arid Priestman, in a carriage dfawn by 
six horses. 

4. The generals and staff-officers of the garrison, in their te- 

spective carriages. 
5. The magistrates and merehaots of Cherson, in their ree 
spective carriages. 
G6. A large party of cavalry. 
7. Other persons on horseback. 
8. An immense concourse of spectators on foot, amounting to 
two or three thousand. 


A monument was afterwards erected overhim. This, instéad of 
the sun-dial he had requested, consisted of a brick pyramid or 
obelisk, surrounded by stone posts with chains. The posts and 
chains began to disappear before our arrival; and when Mr. 
Heber made the sketch from which the vignette to this chaptet 
Was engraven, not a vestigeof them wastobeseen. The obelisk 
alone remained, in the midst of a bleak and desolate plain, 
where dogs were gnawing the bones of a dead horse, whose pu= 
trifying carcase added to the disgust and horror of the scene, 
A circumstance came to our knowledge before we left Russia, 
coneerning Floward’s remains, which it is painful to relate ; 
namely, that Count Vincent Potocki+, a Polish nobleman of 
the Lighest taste and talents, whose magnificent brary and 
Vol. 51. 7L mu- 
“* It was never received, as Mr. Wilberforce has since informed me. 
t Pronounced Potosky. 
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museum woud do honour to any country, through a mistakep 
design of testifying his respect for the memory of Howard 
had signified his intention of taking up the body, that it might 
be conveyed to his country-seat, where a sumptuous monument 
has been prepared for its reception, upon a small island in the 
midst of a lake. His countess, being a romantic lady, wishes 
to have an annual feée, consecrated to benevolence ; at this the 
nymphis of the country are to attend, and strew the place with 
lowers, ‘The design. is so contrary to the earnest request of 
Mr. Howard, and at the saine time so derogatory to the dignity 
lue to his remains, that every friend ta his memory will join in 
wishing itmay never be fululled. Court Potocki was absent 
during the time we remained in that part of the world, or we 
should have venturcd to remonstrate: we could only there- 
{ore entrust our petitions to a third person, who promised to 
convey them to him alter our departure. 


ee 


LOMETS. 





‘ 
To the Editor of the Sherbarne eekly Entertaisier. 
Sir, 


Have lately scen in your amusing Entertainer, several papers 

inserted upoa the subject of comets, and therefore I shall 
venture to tresspass vet farther on your patience, and on that 
of your numerous readers, by sending to you the following 
observations. 

Your correspondent of November the 11th is of opinion, 
that, “ the moderns do not seem to have ascertained the na- 
ture or the lawe of comets with precision.” This opinion is 
calculated to misjead many who bave not leisure or inclination 
to examine how fur it may, or may not, be well founded. Such 
persons therefore, will hear with some satisfaction, that the 
most important pariiculars relative to the system of comets are 
us well understood at the present day, as they are likely to be 
atany future period. At the same time it must be granted, 
that there are ofher particulars relating to it, of much jess mo- 
ment indeed, but with respect to which the progress of know- 
ledge not only has hitherto heen, but must for ages continue 
to be, very slow. The simple statement of a few plain facts, 
will perhaps place this subject in its truc point of view. First 
then, comets as to their nature, are “ planetary (i.e. wander- 
ing) bodies, receiving and then reflecting light from the sun.” 
This position was maintained by many of the most celebrated 
philosophers of antiquity, and particularly by Anaxagoras, De- 

mocritus, aud Seneca, Their opinions ow such asulbject, are 
not 
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not only curious, but valuable when considered as traditionary 
remains of some, perhaps complete, system of primitive astro- 
nomy. However, the proof required must vot rest upon such 
dender grounds. 1t may be drawn, first, from the kind of lus- 
tre emitted by a comet, which is alw: ays mild and feeble when 
riewed throuch a_telese ope, a sort of moonlight, and not the’ 
brilliant dazzling glare of a body possessing original inherent, 
light. Again, the. hypothesis laid down, is well ‘established by. 
the fact of an eclipse having been obecrved, in the very re- 
markable comet of the year 1744; one half of which, ‘for a’ 
time, was visibly obscured, as the occurrence is rec perere | in the 
Memoirs of the French Academy for that y If these 


4 eclipses, C ys an eminent French astronomer ,) are “not always 


observed, itis because the gross atmosphere in which comets 
float, “ aapties la lumiert,” spreads their light equally, and 
makes them wear atall times, with respect to us, a form near! 
round. The circumstance of a comet appearing witha beard 
being snrrounded with hair, or having a tail, deserves heresome 
consideration. Several comets have not had these marks, as 
those of 1585, and of 1665; that in the month of October, 
1763; and that viewed by Capini in the year 1682, which was, 
as round and as bright as the planet Jupiter: (Mem. French 
Academy, 1699.) ‘ 

In those comets which have appeared with them, these lumi- 
nous alongations were invariably of the most subtle rareness, 
and of the most perfect transparency. At the first appearance 
of the comet they were scarcely p: reept ible, but increased by 
degrees to their greatest length and brightness, as the same co- 
met approached torcards the sun, and not as it approached fo- 
wards the earth; 

As svon as the comet had completed its perihelion, or nearest 
approach to the sun, (particularly in the instance of that great. 
one in the month of Dec urber, 1630,) these luminous excre- 
scencies were very’ considerably longer and more bright than, 
before; after which, they gradually “decreased in extent and 
splendour, though the come t Was how again approaching towards 
the certh, and at length faded entirely away. Froin these facts 
it follows, that such appearances are not distinguishing charace- 
teristics of Comets, since many have uppeared Without them : 
that they do not proceed from any original source of light in- 
herent in comets, since they increase In yor th and bri: ahiness, 
elf recedes from the earth; aad again suffer des 
clease, as It approaches omen it: that from reasons tot lly op- 
posite, they must owe thet ‘ir her, rin to the action of the sun’s 
ight: and lastly, since their tenuity and transparency is ac- 
knowledged, that they must consist ‘of subtle particles of mat- 
et, composing the atmosphere peculiar to each comet, which 

ticks gradually becoming more and more rarified by the 
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influence of the sun, at length fly off, in the form under which 
they appear to our sight. 

2ndliy. Comets as to the peculiar orbits in which they move, 
and the planetary system to which they belong, are “ bodies re- 
volving in very eccentric ellipses, about our sua placed at one 
of their foci; and describing equal areas in equal times, by ra- 
dii drawn nearly to its centre.’ This sublime discovery we 
owe to the divine Newton. Having ascertained, that the well- 
known planets of our system, revolved in ellipses about the 
sun, placed at one focus of the ellipse ; and that the areas which 
they described, by radii drawn nearly to its centre, were pro- 
portionate to the times of describing them: he conjectured, 
that comets also might be included in the number of planets 
belonging to the same system, and wight therefore follow the 
same Jaws with them, in their periodical revolutions. 

The hypothesis if true, necessarily involved this consequence, 
that, in order to explain any very long disparition, the orbits of 
comets must be very eccentric, i, e. very far prolonged from 
that common focus of all their ellipses, at which the sun was 
placed as their common centre of attraction. 

The figst comet, whose course, so far as visible to the earth, 
was traced ovt by Newton, appeared in 1680; and the result 
of his labours was a demonstration, that a very much lengthened 
portion of an ellipse, (approaching nearly to a portion of a 
parabolic curve,) described about the sun as one focus of the 
said ellipse, and having the areas contained by it, and by radii 
drawn nearly to the sun’s centre, proportionate to the times, 
would perfectly coincide with every astronomical observation 
made on the course of the comet, during the time of its appa- 
ition. From that moment he was convinced, that comets 
were planets, subject to the same laws, the same periodical re- 
volutions, and created at the saine time, with all the other pia- 
nets, 

These principles, laid down in the first ¢nstance by the im- 
mortal Newton, were subsequently Grmly established by the ce- 
lebrated Halley, in 1705; by Dr. Bradley, as weil as by many 
other astronomers, und paiticularly by those of the Freuch 
school. It was by au application of these same principles, that 
the courses followed by 84 comets during their times of appar 
tion, were exactly traced out, being the whole number of those 
comets which had becn observed with astronomical accuracy, 
previous to, or during the year 1793. 

Thus far, our acquaintance with the system of comets is com- 
plete and perfect, Future observation and experience will 
only give additional weight to the laws above stated, but can 
never invalidate their uuth. ‘This fact seems at present gene- 
rally acknowledged by astronomers, that comets aie “ plauctary 
bodies, receiving and then reflecting light trom the sua ; revol- 
ving 
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ving in very eecentric ellipses about that sua placed at one of 
their foci; and describing equal areas, in equal times, by radii 
drawn nearly to its centre.” 

© Srdly. Comets as to the entire orbits of those which have been 
observed with sufficient attention, together with the duration of 
their periodical revolutions, ave “ wot perfictiy kaowv.” The 
eauses which occasion such inaccuracy are thesc: in the first 
place, since a comet resolves in 2 very eccentric ellipse, about 
the sun, situated at one of its foci, and becomes visib'e only. 
when it approaches the sun, it joilows, that even those comets 
which are visible during the loogesi space of time, ave so only 
during a very small portion of their entwe periodical course. 
This minate portion of the whole orbit may indeed be traced 
out and laid down, so as accuiately to derermine the kind of 
curve to which it prop: rly belongs, aud thus aa application may 
be wade to it of the properties peculiar to such curve; but 
when from this same portvon, we would ascertain the full extent 
of the orbit ia question, and from the short period employed 
in describing a very smali pari, we would caleulate the periodi- 
eal time of describing the wiole, it is manifest that every litle 
error committed in the observations upon that saaall part, will 
produce an ultumate result wide of the truth, snd) may occasion 
an inaccuracy of several months, or even of a year, in the pre- 
dicted return of a comet. 

Zadly. As the portion of its orbit which a comet describes 
during its apparition, is a very much leugthened segment of an 
ellipse, approaching very nearly to a segment of a parobolie 
curve. Astronomers (following the example of Newton and 
of Ealley,) have useally considered the paths of comets as 
being actually parabolical ; and accordingly, to facilitate in a 
very considerable degree a tedious calculation, they have had 
recourse to the known laws of the parabolic curve, instead of 
those peculiar to the ellipse. The result of such a substiiution, 
though it presents no material error, yet affords only a near ape 
proxmiation to the truth. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





THE HORSE BREAKER. 
{From Townsend's Statistical Survey of the County of Cork.] 
MONG the curiosities of this district may be properly ine 
Ad cluded a very extraordinary power displayed by one of 
its natives, in coatroling and subduing the reftactory disposition 
of worses. What l am about to relate wilt appear almost in- 
credible, and is certaiuly very hard to be accounted tor, but 
there 
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there is not the least doubt of its truth; many of the most 
respectable inhabitants have been witnesses ot bis perforinances, 
some of which come within my own knowledge: He was an 


awkward ignorant rustic, and of the lowest class; his name 


James Sullivan, but better known by the appellation of the 
Whisperer, his occupation horse-breaking. The nick-name he 
acquired from a vulgar notion of bis being able tocommunicate 
to the animal what he wished, by means of a whisper, and the 
singularity of the method seemed, in some degree, to justify 
the attribute. In his own neigh! bourhood the notoriety of the 
fact made it appear less remar ‘able, but I doubt if any instance 
ef a similar subjugating talent is to be found on record. As 
far as the sphere of his comtroul extended, the boast of ven, 
vidi, vici, was more justly claimed by James ‘Sullivan than by 
Cesar, or even Buonaparte limself. 

How his art was acquired, or in what it consisted, is likely 
to remain ever unknown, as he has lately left the world without 
divulging it. His son, who follows the same trade, possesses a 
small } portion of the art, having either never learned the true 
secret, or being incapable of putting itin practice. The wonder 
of his skill consisted in the celerity of the operation, which 
was performed in privacy, and without any apparent means of 
coercion. Every description of horse or mule, whether pre- 
viously broke or unhandled, whatever their peculiar vices or ill 
habits might have been, submitted, without shew of resistance, 
to the magical influence of his art, and in the short space of 
half an bour became gentle and tractable. The effect, al- 
though instantaneously produced, wes generally curable. 
‘Though more submissive to him than others, they seemed to 
have acquired a docility unknown before. When seut tor to 
tame a vicious beast, tor which he was paid more or less ac- 
cording to distance, generally two or thre e guineas, be directed 
the stable, in which he and the o! yject of the experiment were 
placed, to be shut, with orders not to open the door until a 
signal was given. Alter a éete-a-tele of about half an bour, 
during which little or no bustle was heard, the signal was made, 
and, upon opening the door, the reer appear i iying down, 
and ‘the man by his side, playing familiarly with him, like a 
child with a puppy dog. say that time he was found per- 
fectly willing to submit to any discipline, however repugnant 
to his nature before. 

I once saw his skill nary on a horse, which could never be- 
fore, be brought to stand for a smith to shoe him. ‘The day 
after Sullivan's half hour lecture, I went, not without some 
Micredulity, to the sinith’s shop, with many other curious spec- 
tutors, where we were eyewitnesses of the complete success of 
his art. This two had been a troop horse, and it wassupposed, 
not without reason, that after regimental discipline had failed, 
lie 
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no other would be found availing. I observed that the animal 
appeared terrified whenever Sullivan either spoke or looked at 
him; how that extraordinary ascendancy could have been 
obtcined, it is difficult to conjecture. 

In common cases this mysterious preparation was unnecessary ; 
he seemed to possess an instinctive power of inspiring awe, the 
result, perhaps, of a natural intrepidity, to which, I believe, a 
great part of his art consisted, though the circumstanecs of the 
lete-a-tete shews that, upon particular occasions, something more 
must have been added toit. 

A faculty like this would, in other hands, have made a fortune, 
aud [ understand that great offers had been made to him for 
the exercise of his art abroad—but hunting was his passion, 
He lived at home, in the style most agreeable to his disposition, 
and nothing could induce him to quit Puballow and the fox- 
bounds. 





INTERESTING TRIALS. 


COURT OF ARCHES. 
WATSON AND WATSON @. FAREMOUTH AND OTHERs. 


‘als was a proceeding originally instituted in the episco- 

pal court at Exeter, but appealed from thence by Mr.Joha 
Faremouth, and Mr. and Mrs. Dewer, of Darlington, in De- 
vonshire, to annul the marriage of Mr. Samucl Watson, of 
Highweek, in Devonshire, with Catharine Kingwell, his pre- 
sent wife, on the ground of affinity, she being the sister of his 
former wife. Considerable property is given by the will of Mr. 
Watson’s deceased mother to the parties promoting the suit, in 


i theevent of her son’s death without lawful issue. As he hag 


none but by his last. marriage, their object in the present.suit 
was, to obtain a sentence declaratory of the invalidity of that 
fact; thereby illegitimatizing the children, and enabling them- 
selves to lay claim to the estate. 

The evidence in support of the application to the court for 
this purpose, consisted of the usual registers, proving the rela- 
tionship and the first marriage ; but there was none to prove 
the precise fact of the second marriage, farther than the coha- 
bitation of the parties in the character of man and wife, repus 
tation, and their mutual ccknowledgments of their being so, 
ad the baptism of their children as such. 

Oa the part of Mr. and Mrs. Watson, therefore, several ob- 
jections were urged us tu the slight nature of the proof; which, 
was coutended, was not sufficient to justify the court in the ine 
jury the children’s interests must sustain by the desired sen- 
9 tence 
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tence being granted; and though the court, upon the admis- 
sion of the pleadings, had held that the proof ofthe second 
marriage by reputation, cohabitation, &c. would be sufficient, 
though unaccompanied with the proof by register; yet the 
present evidence did not comply even with that requisition, 
Upon these grounds he hoped the suit would be dismissed. 

On the part of Mr. Facemouth, and Mr. and Mrs. Dewer, 
it was contended, that the evidence did not justify the inference 
drawn from it on the other side ; that the circumstances of the 
case were such as to preclude very strong evidence from being 
obtained ; but that which was adduced was more than sufficient 
to satisfy the court of the existence of the facts, and the con- 
sequent right of the partics to the remedy they required. 

SirJohn Nicholl recapitalated the evidence, which he thought 
fully established the facts, as far as the parties possibly could, 
He was the more disposed to consider it suflicient, from the 
consideration that the opposite parties had not made any at- 
tempt to offer evidence in disproof of it. There was, besides, 

Ahe admission of Mr. Watson of the fact of the second mar- 
riage ; who also said he had consulted four ministers, who told 
him there was no harm in it, but it was contrary lo law. La 
this part of the case it was important to the public, as well as 
the individuals concerned; for, if an impression had gone 
abroad that an incestuous marriage, of such a nature as the 
present, was not criminal, it was high time that impression 
should be desiroyed. The court, therefore, could not but 
think, that the proof‘of the facts, with the corroborations adduced, 
accompanied by the declarations of the party himself, was 
sufficient to justify a sentence declaratory of the illegality of 
the marriage, if any such had, in fact, taken place. ‘The court 
felt the more mortified in this decision, by the reflection, that 
this was an incestuous cohabitation that ought to be put an end 
to: that, if no fact of marriage had takéa place, no person 
could be injured by that fact being declared illegal, vull, and 
void: and if it had, the court was then only discharging the 
daty it owed both to the other parties ia the cause, and to the 
public. ‘The marriage, therefore, if in fact had, was accord: 
ingly pronounced null and void 


WILSON 0. MEUX. 


TEIS was an action brought to recover a compensation, it 
damages for an injury sustained by the plaintiff, by reason of 
the negligenee of the defendant’s servant, in carelessly driving 
a cart or dray. 

TI! lain? was : minent suree gna cueceesar of the 
be plalutith Was an eminer nreeon, ane successor Oo! 
jete Dr. Hunter m his anotomical lectures ; the defendants were 

Mes rs. Me UX atc Lo. eminent brewers i that city. 
i) It 
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It appeared that in the month of May last, the plaintiff was 
driving his gig along the King’s-road, when a single-horse cart 
or dray belonging to the defendants, laden with empty beer- 

casks, came driving along at a furious rate ; the driver was sit- 

ting on the shatt, without holding the reins, and the horse being 
unmanageable, the cart eame in contact with the plaintiffs gig, 
broke the wheel and shafis, and threw him on the back of bis 
horse, in consequence of which, he reccived a contesion on the 
eye and nose, and sprained bis hand, so that the former was 
black, and the Jatter in such a state that, for some days, be was 
unable to pay the oidinary attention to his patients, and pre- 
vented from performing any of those operations for which he 
isso peculiarly eminent. ‘Lhe repairs of the gig amounted to 
seven pounds ocd, 

Mr. Garrow’s defence was, that his clients were not answer- 
able in the present action, inasmuch as this was do accident 
which might occur to any man, and for which no one was 
answerable, the fact being, that frow something which -fright- 
ened the horse, he became unmanageable and ran away, in 
spite of all the care and exertions of the driver; bur,if the 
driver was to blawe, he could only repeat the observation of 
the late Mr. Whitbread, that they could not get gentlemen to 
drive drays. 

Lord Elienborough said, if there had been an omission of 
ordinary care in the management of his borse by the driver, 
his employer was certainly answerable. It appeared that this 
dray was coming along at a full gallop, and no reins in the 
hands of the driver to check the horse’s speed and prevent ac- 
cident, there was, therefore, an omission of due and ordinary 
care on the part of the defendants’ servant, for which they 
were responsible, and the jury would give such reparation in 
damages, as the nature of the case and situation of the party 
entitled him to, 

The jury, after a short consultation, found a verdict for the 
plaintiti, Damages 3Ol. and costs. 





COMPLIMENT. 


[ A BRUYERE pronounces an eulogium upon Le Pere 

Seraphin, as an apostolical preacher: the first time the 
latter preached betore Louis apis he said to this monarch, 
“ Sire, Lam not ignorant of the custom according to the pre- 
scription of which I should pay you a compliment. This I 
hope your majesty will dispense with: for [ have been search- 
ing for a compliment in the seriptures, and unhappily I have 


not found one. 
Vol. 51. 7M Answer, 
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Answer, by T. Sherwill, at Plympton School, io F. Pitman’s Rebus, inserted 
Fuly 29. 
OVE-LETTER will, I think, display, 
The subject of your mystic Jay. 








Answer, sy W. Terry, of Plymouth, to A. Keen's Rebus, inserted. October 14, 


ROM the shores of the Indies the INDIGO’s brought, 
Which by these of Great Britaif is frequently sought. 


+tt A similar answer has been received from T. Byrt, and J Pitman, 
of Shepton Mallet; T. Sherwill, at Plympton school; J. Brown, of Bridge- 
water; J. Daw, of Landulph; J. Strike, of North Hill, near Launceston; 
and N. Gribbell, of Plymouth. 





Answer, by Jack Tar, to H. P. O.s Rebus, inserted October 14. 


HE TARPAWLING over the hatches is set, 


For the purpose of keeping the cargo from wet. 


ir" We have received the like answer from W. Bickham, of Spring Gar- 
dens, near Ashburton; G, Couch, of St. German's; N. Gribbell, and 
A. Keen, of Plymouth; JT Sherwill, at Plympton school; D. G.of Hin. 
ton St. George; J. Chopple,of Coldridge; J. Pitman, and T. Byrt, of 
of Shepton Mallet; J. Strike, of North Hill, near Launceston; }. W. of 
Charmouth ; and J. Daw, of Landulph. 


—_ - - 


4 REBUS, by 3. W. of Charmoutb, 


Numetal for my first explore ; 
A king who reign’d in days of yore- 
Join the three parts, and you may view 
An animal well known to you. 


4A REBUS, by J. Daw, of Landulph. 


Tree you'll find, which you well know ; 
‘Transpose the same, my first ’twill shew ; 
A preposition bring to mind, 
If you would wish my whole to find: 


Connect the parts, then I declare, 
An acid fruit they’il make appear. 


A REBUS, 4y F. Grant, of Southleigh, near Ply: 


JNG! NEOUS bards, well skill’d tn lore, 


A An ancient tyrant first explere 
My second is a bird of prey ; 
The same you seldom see by d 


Y; 
A green-house plant you'll 
Likewise an animal detect. 


Oh may my last for ever shine, 
Within the heart of all kind 
Join thei rd t 
j j 


POBTRY. 
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The Influence of the Sun of Rightcousness on the Heathen World 


RISE, Great Sun of Righteousness! 
£% And with thy light the nations bless ; 
Surround the globe with truth divine, 
And let it with refulgence shine. 


Thick clouds the heathen world surround, 
With darkness awful and profound; 
More cold and callous are their souls 
Than icy mountains at the poles. 


As rapid as the solar light, 
May truth dispel the gloomy night! 
And, more extensive than the day, 
Its mighty energy display! 


The snow, dissolved by the sun, 

Makes rivers with deep torrents run; 
And, when they’re aided by such force, 
Sweep all before them in theit course. 


‘Thus may thine influence, from above, 
Dissolve the heathen’s heart by love; 
Make rivers of repentance dow, 

And drawn their idols as they go. 


Oh! may this Sun its glories shed, 

And round the world its intluence spread? 
‘That millions may its light adore, 

And see it rise to set no more. 





ADDRESS TO MY WIFE, 


\ HAT tho’ the still revolving hours 
Have borne our youth away, 
And that fadicd be the flowers 
Which grac’d vur pride of May; 
My Sophy, still the sou! ot love, 
Which blest our marriage day, 
Shall] deathless and eternal prove, 
Tho’ nature’s self decay, 


I watch’d thee from my early youth 
With anxious, fond delight ; 
I woich’d the bud’s expan ting growth 
Just peeping into light; 
And ere che ftower was fully blown, 
Wide blushing .o the sizht, 
Thou, swectest rose, wert made my own, 
My own exclusive right, 
How 
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How short is youth or beauty’s day ! 
Time, silent, creeping foe, 
Dissoives unseen our strength away, 
As winter’s noon the snow, 
From imanhood’s tree the chilling power 
Leaf after leaf shakes slow, 
Nor spares, severer still! the flower, 
Which blooms on beauty’s brow. 


With us, my Sophy, autumn now 
Is fading now and sear, 
Ah! who but owns a solemn grief, 
When falls the verdant year? 
Who but looks back on summer hours, 
Now more than ever dear, 
Bethinks him of the faded flowers, 
And drops the plaintive tear? 


Yet love we, dearest wife, the less ? 
Far, tar, the vain surmise, 
Oh what an ample power to bless 


Have recollected joys! 


Each accent soft, each smile, each tear, 


How crowding a!] arise, 


Could pleasure die, we must be dear 
*Till sweeter memory dies. 


May Heaven call thee first on high 
lv wear thy deathless crown! 
For life will prove one ceaseless sigh, 


To cither, left alone. 


My God, Oh spare her spirit meek f 
A dying husband’s groan, 
Oh take her first! my heart, then break, 
And we again are one. 





THE CLOSE OF LIFE. 


O* life, the last soul.winged sigh 

Was flutt’ring to depart; 

Death’s meteor sparkled in the eve; 
Quick beat the breaking heart! 


*T was night, and solemn silence reign’d, 


We heard th’ expiring mvan ; 


Grim tertor’s king the soul unchain’d, 
The latest breath was gohe, 


The meteor died, the heart-strings broke, 
The pulses ceas’d tu play, 
The sigh was flown, the soul awoke, 
Life’s vision pass’d away. 


Th’ etherial spirit sought the skies, 
To Heaven it wing’d iis flight, 

And Margaret’s beaut y-beaming eyes 
Death scal’din endle ! 
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Neo longer throbb'd her gentle breast, 
With pain tormented life ; 
l zave her tortur’d bosom rest, 


Ana *dth’ unequal strife. 
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